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Notes of the Month 


The Lavon Affair 

Tue ‘Lavon affair’ which has plunged Israel into prolonged 
political crisis, culminating in Premier Ben-Gurion’s resignation at 
the end of January, arose ostensibly from disputes over the respon- 
sibility for a rather Ambleresque six-year-old spy scandal. But 
its real motive force is a struggle for power inside the ruling Israel 
Workers’ Party (Mapai), occasioned by resistance to the seventy- 
four-year-old Premier’s efforts to secure the succession of his own 
nominee and to introduce substantial changes in the country’s 
social and economic structure before he eventually relinquishes 
power. 

The ‘affair’ itself first broke in 1954, when the Israeli authorities 
were in near-panic over the implications of British evacuation of the 
Suez Canal Zone and rapprochement between Nasser and the West. 
Egyptian Jews who turned out to be members of an Israeli intelli- 
gence network were caught by the police planting—or planning to 
plant—incendiary bombs in cinemas, public buildings, and U.S. 
information offices in Egypt, with the apparent aim of creating an 
atmosphere of unrest and impairing Egypt’s relations with the 
West. Two members of the ring were executed, others received 
heavy prison sentences, and their Israeli organizer committed 
suicide in prison. 

These disclosures created considerable indignation inside the 
Israeli ‘establishment’ and demands were made that the guilty 
parties be ousted from public life. The Sharett Government’s 
handling of the whole affair, however, was extremely desultory. 
The Cabinet itself failed to deal with the matter, and Mr Moshe 
Sharett, the then Prime Minister, privately set up an investigating 
committee consisting of a high court judge and a former Chief of 
Staff with no constitutional locus standi, clearly defined powers, or 
modus operandi. 

The committee reached no final conclusions as to who was 
responsible for initiating the affair. The Director of Military 
Intelligence claimed to have been acting under orders from Pinhas 
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Lavon, at that time Minister of Defence, who denied having given 
the orders, and privately complained that Shimon Peress, Director- 
General of his Ministry, had deliberately caused him to be ‘framed’ 
in order to force him to resign. He also complained that Mr Ben- 
Gurion—who had retired to Sde-Boker a year earlier when he found 
himself in a minority over defence and foreign policy—had con- 
tinued to run the defence establishment over the head of the 
Minister, in concert with Peress and General Dayyan, then Chief 
of Staff. 

Though these complaints and charges were well known in in- 
formed circles they were never published. The upshot was that 
Lavon resigned after the Premier refused to dismiss either Dayyan, 
Peress, or the Director of Military Intelligence. A few months later 
Mr Ben-Gurion took over the defence Ministry; Lavon was 
appointed Secretary-General of the Histadruth—after refusing 
Mr Ben-Gurion’s offer of another Cabinet post; Dayyan and Peress 
remained where they were, and subsequently became Minister of 
Agriculture and Deputy Minister of Defence respectively; the 
Director of Military Intelligence was soon ‘rotated’ to other 
appointments, commanding a Brigade at Sinai, and later dispatched 
as military attaché to a Western capital. The ‘affair’ seemed to have 
been forgotten. 

During the last year, however, relations between Mr Ben-Gurion 
and his entourage, on the one hand, and Lavon, on the other hand, 
had grown strained. Mr Ben-Gurion had made it clear that he 
lacked confidence in the capacity of his party’s old guard to lead the 
country, and was busily forming a cadre of younger men, led by 
General Dayyan (regarded as the heir-apparent) and Peress. He 
was also endeavouring to reduce the economic and political power 
enjoyed by the Histadruth and to strengthen the State apparatus. 
These plans were resented by the majority of the old guard, and 
actively resisted by a group whose leadership gravitated into Lavon’s 
hands. 

In April 1960 Lavon told the Premier that he had information 
proving that the Director of Military Intelligence had deliberately 
falsified documents to prove that he, Lavon, had ordered the ill- 
fated operation of 1954. The Prime Minister ordered an inquiry. In 
September Lavon demanded his complete ‘rehabilitation’ by the 
Prime Minister without further inquiries, and hinted that Peress, 
and possibly Dayyan, should be held guilty for the injustice done to 
him. He linked his complaints with attacks on what he considered 
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the ‘dictatorial’ attitude of Mr Ben-Gurion and over-concentration 
of power in the hands of his youth cadre in defiance of demo- 
cratic principles and party procedure. 

At first, Lavon’s complaints brought him wide sympathy among 
the public at large, his own party, and the opposition parties. Later 
the majority of his own party turned against him, when it became 
apparent that he had deliberately sought a test of strength with their 
leader in a way which was bound to be detrimental to the party as a 
whole. 

In December, a Cabinet committee, which had examined the 
question without calling witnesses and without much regard for 
the rules of evidence or customary procedure, announced that it 
had found Lavon to be innocent, that the Director of Military 
Intelligence had forged the evidence (on the basis of an alleged 
statement by his former secretary which she subsequently re- 
tracted), and that no further inquiry was needed. A majority of the 
Cabinet accepted these findings. 

Mr Ben-Gurion then announced that he found the report un- 
acceptable, particularly in view of the injustice it did to the ex- 
Director of Military Intelligence, and that nothing less than a full 
judicial inquiry could elicit the truth. He announced that he would 
be forced to resign if his wishes were not complied with, and he also 
stated that he could not continue to head the Government while 
Lavon continued in power as Secretary-General of the Histadruth. 
On 31 January he finally submitted his resignation. At a meeting of 
the Mapai Central Committee a few days later a sixty—forty vote 
reaffirmed the Party’s confidence in Mr Ben-Gurion and called on 
Lavon to resign from the Histadruth because of the harm he had 
done to the party. (Mr Sharett spoke and voted against the resolu- 
tion, together with Mrs Golda Meir.) 

The President has since called on Mr Ben-Gurion to form a new 
Government, and he is finding some difficulty in doing so, since 
both the left-wing minority parties, which have solidly supported 
Lavon, and the liberal-étatiste Progressive Party, whose Cabinet 
representative, the Minister of Justice, has been the most active on 
Lavon’s behalf, refuse to serve under him. 

At the time of writing, a Cabinet composed of Mapai and the 
clericalist parties is being mooted. But whatever the immediate 
outcome, the struggle inside the Israel Workers’ Party and Labour 
movement is further from solution than ever, and is likely to 
dominate Israeli political life for some time to come. 
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‘Afrique d’ expression francaise’ 

SEVEN years ago about half the continent of Africa was, in one 
way or another, under French control. What remains, at the be- 
ginning of 1961, of ‘Afrique d’expression frangaise’? The protector- 
ates over Morocco and Tunisia were terminated in 1956; Guinea 
voted herself out of the French Community in 1958; the Trust 
Territories of (French) Cameroun and (French) Togoland were 
granted independence early in 1960; and twelve other states, 
formerly French colonies, achieved independence in some kind of 
association with the Community during the same year. When 1961 
opened, Algeria was juridically a part of the French Republic; one 
small territory, French Somaliland, remained in colonial status; and 
France retained direct control over the Saharan region, a vast 
quadrilateral of almost uninhabited territory, rich in oil and 
minerals, which is administered by the Organisation Commune des 
Régions Sahariennes (O.C.R.S.) with which adjacent territories of 
the Community are associated. 

By the loi cadre of 1956, the French colonies were empowered to 
revise their own Constitutions. Twelve African colonies established 
themselves as republics within the Community during 1958-9. 
They fall into three groups: (i) Madagascar; (ii) territories for- 
merly administered through the colonial organization of Afrique 
Equatoriale Francaise (A.E.F.); and (iii) territories formerly ad- 
ministered through Afrique Occidentale Frangatse (A.O.F.). 
Throughout the rapid changes of the last three years all these States 
have retained the French language, republican Constitutions of a 
French type, a cadre of French officials, French military bases, 
membership of the Franc Zone, and association with the European 
Economic Union (E.E.C.). They have been, on the whole, tranquil 
and orderly, and the transfer of power has been as successful as that 
in Ghana or Nigeria. Political leadership has been stable, though 
most of these States, like Ghana, have moved towards popular 
dictatorship. But the withering away of A.E.F. and A.O.F. has 
meant the fragmentation of French Africa into small and weak 
units and, in A.O.F., has led to some dangerous developments. 

Mauritania, unlike the others which are secular States, is an 
Islamic Republic poised between the Arab world and Black Africa; 
she has two languages, French and Arabic. Morocco claims sover- 
eignty over her territory and declines to recognize her national 
status. The application of Mauritania for membership of the 
United Nations was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. and Poland in the 
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Security Council on 3 December 1960. She has agreed to co- 
operate with France (under the pre-independence accord of 
19 October 1960), but her relation with the Community is not yet 
negotiated. Economic development depends on the support of the 
French mining group, Mines de Fer de Mauritania (Miferma), 
which has engaged some British capital and has borrowed $66 
million from the World Bank. 

Madagascar, largely a Christian State, recognizes the existence 
of God in its Constitution; it has two languages, French and 
Malagasy. Madagascar is a full member of the Community. 

The four States of A.E.F., French Congo (or Congo-Brazza- 
ville), Tchad, République Centrafricaine (formerly Oubangui- 
Chari), and Gabon, enjoyed an uneventful transfer of power. They 
have retained full membership of the Community and have formed 
a customs union. It includes a systematic plan for assimilating their 
institutions and might lead to closer association. An organization 
known as the Agence Transéquatoriale de Communications (ATEC) 
has been created to manage their river, rail, and harbour facilities 
through the river-ports of Bangui and Brazzaville and the seaport 
of Pointe Noire. Gabon, a very small State with its own resources 
and harbours, sits rather loosely to this union. By contrast the 
adjoining State of Cameroun, the ex-Trust Territory, is in disorder. 

The disintegration of the Community in 1960 can be attributed 
to the rivalry between M. Senghor (Senegal) and M. Houphouet- 
Boigny (Ivory Coast), two highly educated French Africans well 
known in French public life. M. Senghor consistently worked for a 
very loose Community ‘like the Commonwealth’, in which the 
territories should federate into their natural groups, each with in- 
dependence and U.N. membership; M. Houphouet-Boigny was for 
a single federation including France and all her ex-colonies. In 
December 1959 General de Gaulle accepted M. Senghor’s proposi- 
tion that there could be independence within the Community. 
During the spring of 1960 M. Senghor obtained independence for 
the Mali Federation, which consisted only of Senegal and (French) 
Soudan since the other states of A.O.F. had been dissuaded from 
joining by M. Houphouet-Boigny. In June 1960 the French 
Constitution was altered to allow the states to become independent 
and to negotiate ‘accords’ with France ‘au sein de la Communauté’. 
Mali, Madagascar, and the A.E.F. states took advantage of this 
offer, and became independent on their own terms. M. Houphouet- 
Boigny reluctantly accepted the inevitable and the four states which 
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followed his lead (Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Haut Volta, Niger) also 
declared their independence. The paradox of the situation is that 
they have not yet (February 1961) negotiated their ‘accords’ with 
the Community though they opposed its fragmentation. These four 
states have formed a customs union and an alliance known as the 
Entente. Togoland is negotiating to join this group by a customs 
union with Dahomey. 

Meanwhile the Mali Federation (Senegal and Soudan) broke up 
in August 1960 owing to rivalries between the leaders, M. Senghor 
and M. Keita. Senegal remains within the Community. Soudan 
(which has adopted the name of Mali), cut off from its natural outlet 
to the sea at Dakar, has turned southwards (though there is no 
through railway in this direction), and is negotiating to unite with 
Guinea and Ghana. This now seems to mean secession from the 
Community and a problem for the Commonwealth. 

The new African States have few diplomatic representatives 
abroad and conduct negotiations either in the lobbies of the United 
Nations or at international conferences. The United Kingdom, the 
U.S.A., and Western Germany are fully represented by ambas- 
sadors accredited to States or groups of States. Communist China 
has five embassies in ex-French Africa, the U.S.S.R. two (Togoland 
and Guinea). Israel and—surprisingly—Viet Nam have four each. 

During December 1960, a new grouping of the ex-French States 
became apparent. The heads of State of the twelve (excluding 
Guinea and Mali), together with M. Kasavubu from the Congo, 
met at Brazzaville for private discussions. In their communiqué 
they declared their support for Mauritania at the U.N., for General 
de Gaulle’s policy of self-determination in Algeria, for excluding 
the cold war from Africa, and for solving the Congo problem by a 
conference between the Congolese political parties. A few days later 
the heads of State of Ghana, Guinea, and Mali (Soudan) met at 
Conakry and announced their intention to unite. From 4 to 7 
January 1961 the three took part in an African Conference at 
Casablanca with representatives of Morocco, Libya, the U.A.R., 
Ceylon, and the Stanleyville ‘pro-Lumumba’ Government. They 
declared their support for Morocco in Mauritania, for Lumumba 
in the Congo, and for the ‘Algerian provisional government’, and 
denounced the French for holding atomic tests in the Sahara. 





Portugal: A Determined Empire 


THE drama of the Santa Maria incident may seem to have disin- 
tegrated into something very near to farce. But one of Captain 
Galvao’s objectives has certainly been achieved. The Salazar 
regime has received the sort of publicity which for years it has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding. Captain Galvao’s gesture has also captivated 
public opinion and sympathies in Latin America, particularly in 
Brazil. The new Janio Quadros administration in Brazil, in granting 
asylum to Captain Galvao and his group of ‘Iberian Liberators’, 
may also be providing a rallying point for the anti-Salazar move- 
ment and perhaps even for the anti-Franco forces, although this is 
less likely. The riots which have broken out in the Portuguese West 
African possession of Angola spell trouble of a very different and far 
more dangerous sort. 

The nature of the dangers that not only the Salazar regime but 
also the Portuguese in Portugal and in Africa face may never be 
borne in on the casual visitor. But for an inquiring traveller, to 
revisit Portugal after a prolonged absence and to live again for a 
time among Portuguese is an experience which tugs at one’s 
emotions in a number of ways. A first reaction is one almost of 
shock ; shock that the economic and social changes which have been 
sweeping the world in the past decade seem to have made so little 
impression here. Undeniably, the Salazar regime, after thirty years 
of unswerving dedication to two rigid precepts—a belief that 
politics are not a pursuit for ordinary people, and a thrift and 
caution as regards finances which would do credit to a French pea- 
sant housewife—has created a country which would seem to be 
singularly fortunate. Portugal’s financial status abroad is impec- 
cable, and political peace seems to have become so deep-rooted that, 
unlike Spain, the prospect of an upheaval, a strike, or even an open 
labour dispute appears to be something that simply could not hap- 
pen here. This quiet, forgotten corner of Europe where the cost of 
living is still one of the lowest on the Continent, with its kindly cli- 
mate and towns and villages as tidy and scrubbed as Portugal’s 
budget, is the sort of place which retired senior civil servants and 
elderly seekers of cheap gracious living dream about. Portugal is a 
very pleasant dream, for some people at least, and one feels an un- 
comfortable sense of guilt, almost like that of an intruder into some 


hill-top retreat, in suggesting that the dream may not last much 
longer. 
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Portugal today, despite almost three decades of political disci- 
pline and austerity, is still one of the most backward countries in 
Western Europe, where a lower-paid worker even in the towns may 
have to work ten hours a day, sometimes seven days a week and at 
more than one job, to sustain his family. A sickness in his household 
can disrupt his economy, and few working-class Portuguese can 
afford to give their children anything more than the four years of 
education—three and a half hours a day—provided by the State 
from the age of seven. It was only last year that this provision was 
extended to girls. It seems a cruel fate for a people with a splendid 
past, whose forefathers over four centuries ago opened up the trade 
routes of the world. 

An inquiring visitor to Portugal may arrive with some clear-cut 
questions and leave with a jumble of answers. An elderly Portu- 
guese gentleman argued with me gently on what he described, not 
as a Portuguese way of life, but as a way of thought. ‘You must re- 
member,’ he told me, ‘the pretensions of our people have always 
been very low indeed. They enjoy hard work, they even enjoy their 
poverty for it gives them a sense of spiritual cleanliness.’ A lady 
whom I had known for many years summed up with equal sincerity 
another facet of the outlook of one class of Portuguese, that un- 
preoccupied cosseted minority, when she told me fervently : “Thank 
God I live in a country where a man can go to gaol for striking.’ 

The Salazar regime has not put the clock back but in many ways 
it has managed to keep the hands from moving, and a good many 
foreign visitors are inclined to feel that it is not a bad thing. Here 
there are none of the outward manifestations of irresponsibility of 
the masses, no crippling strikes, no political agitation to discredit or 
embarrass the Government or the country. As one Portuguese 
official assured me, ‘It is not because Portugal is a dictatorship; our 
form of government is a system of direction and of containing any 
kind of excess and ensuring that as a country we live within our 
means—the responsibility for seeing that these principles are car- 
ried out is, as it has to be in any well-ordered society, in the hands of 
those capable of exercising authority. But,’ he added, ‘in Portugal 
such people are in a minority.’ 

That has always been the creed of the Salazar regime; even 
economic influence is exercised by the few. Portugal is a country of 
monopolies, and a handful of families and their relations control 
almost every worth-while undertaking, including those in her over- 
seas territories. At first sight it would seem that, with few excep- 
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tions, the Portuguese have come to accept this creed, either because, 
looking back at the decades of political and economic turmoil which 
preceded Dr Salazar, they feel it is the best form of government for 
them; or because, for those with wealth and status, it is the guaran- 
tee of their position; or simply because for the great majority of 
Portuguese there is very little they can do to bring about any other 
way of life. 

For thirty years the Salazar regime has been virtually unchal- 
lenged. The complex machinery it has created to ensure the observ- 
ance of its principles has seen to that. Portugal has been described as 
a police State on the Spanish and Italian Fascist patterns. But this 
charge today is not strictly true, although the Portuguese authorities 
do not hesitate to resort to what in most Western countries would be 
bluntly termed violence if they feel it is necessary. The evidence of 
this is the deep respect which ordinary Portuguese have for the 
security police, the highly efficient P.I.D.E. (Policia Internacional 
de Defesa do Estato). 'The tales one hears of police brutality and the 
whispered accounts of disappearances of political ‘suspects’ and of 
persons who have been left crippled or have died as a result of police 
interrogation are perhaps exaggerated too. Yet the instinctive un- 
easiness that a group of Portuguese sitting peacefully in a café will 
show when a member of the P.I.D.E. walks in is not pleasant to 
watch. 

This security machinery has a number of seemingly insignificant 
yet highly effective cogs; the bufo or police informer, for instance, 
who can earn a few hundred escudos for ‘snitching’ on a neighbour. 
Such information, however improbable, is sometimes followed up, 
and even if the person thus reported gets nothing more than a shock 
and a couple of hours at the local esguadra, it ensures that he, and 
others, will keep an even closer watch on his tongue and feelings. 
It is argued that the bufo system could be abolished entirely, that 
the simple fear that it might still exist is enough. Press and radio 
censorship, on the other hand, is one of the more tangible evidences 
of the machine. Some Portuguese maintain that it is not aimed at 
suppressing facts but at preventing sensationalism or distortion of: 
events. Yet these same Portuguese will tell you almost sadly that this 
kind of censorship does not really work any more. Any Portuguese 
who wishes can have a medium-wave wireless set and ‘listen to the 
truth from abroad’. This argument has been put forward by a sec- 


tion of the Portuguese press as a justification for the abolition of 
censorship. 
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Incredible as it might seem in the twentieth century, the condi- 
tioning of Portuguese mentality has been such that, were it not for 
developments outside Portugal now, a regime such as Dr Salazar 
has created might continue for another thirty years or even longer. 
The danger is that the élite are inclined to take for granted the age- 
old docility of the hardworking underpaid masses. The develop- 
ment which threatens the tidy Portuguese social and economic 
edifice is African nationalism. Portugal is the last empire in the 
strict sense of the word. She is a small country not much bigger 
than Scotland, with a population of less than 10 million and es- 
sentially agricultural, yet with the tremendous responsibility of 
administering directly overseas territories which spread from India 
and China to vast areas in East and West Africa. Although twen- 
tieth-century changes are sweeping Africa, Portugal continues 
determinedly to administer her African territories by nineteenth- 
century methods. But the Portuguese maintain that they have no 
colonies ; that Goa, Macau, Angola, and Mozambique are provinces 
and after almost 500 years of occupation are as much a part of 
Portugal as the Minho or the Algarve. The rumbles of African 
nationalism, which are beginning to be heard in Portuguese Africa 
too, are not called nationalism by the Portuguese but ‘foreign 
aggression’. Most Portuguese were outraged by criticisms in the 
United Nations of their policies in Africa, and the decision calling 
on Portugal to provide information on her African territories was 
described by Lisbon as ‘interference in Portuguese domestic 
affairs’. It is not merely the Portuguese Government or the élite who 
seem to feel that the wind of change in Africa could not blow also 
in their own part of the continent—in Angola and Mozambique, for 
instance, which are being surrounded by new independent African 
States. Ordinary Portuguese, even those who are extremely critical 
of the Salazar regime which denies them a great many personal free- 
doms, tend to avoid even discussing the theory that the Portuguese 
Africans might have a right to such freedoms too. 

It is understandable that the Portuguese should recoil at the 
thought of losing Angola or Mozambique as they lost Brazil some 
140 years ago. The empire, even though the word is no longer used 
officially, is the monument to remind the Portuguese and the world 
of Portugal’s splendid past. Economically, too, the loss of these ter- 
ritories, or even an all-out campaign to defend them, could spell 
disaster. In one respect the Portuguese are quite right when they 
claim that their position in Africa is unique. They were among the 
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first Europeans to arrive and their colonizing methods have a stamp 
of their own. In Angola, an African and a Portuguese settler may 
queue up for and travel in the same bus. There is intermarriage, 
although the Portuguese policy now is to encourage a greater flow of 
Portuguese families to the overseas territories to build up the white 
population, which is very much in a minority: in Angola, for in- 
stance, it is probably less than 200,000, compared with a native 
population of around 44 million. The Portuguese also claim that, 
unlike other colonial Powers, their policy has been to assimilate the 
native population to the status of full Portuguese citizenship. But, 
to become assimilated, the African faces some stiff conditions. He 
must abandon his normal way of life; be literate; and live and, in 
effect, think like a Portuguese. The fact that for the African educa- 
tional facilities are almost non-existent makes his hopes of assimila- 
tion somewhat theoretical. It is estimated that in all the Portuguese 
African territories, with a total population of around 11 million, less 
than 1 per cent of Africans enjoy the status of assimilado. The rest 
are regarded, however paternally, as merely units of labour. 

It would seem inevitable that such a state of affairs in Angola and 
Mozambique will become a challenge to African nationalists else- 
where; that is what Portuguese African nationalist leaders hope for, 
and most of them today are operating from nearby territories such 
as the Congo, Ghana, and Guinea, for they realize that the ‘security 
machinery’ which works so well in Portugal is even more effective in 
Africa and without outside help these liberation movements will 
never achieve their aims. The question is, where will this help come 
from? The great majority of Portuguese Africans, denied education 
or any sort of political preparation, are amongst the most naive of 
Africans, and this immaturity is reflected by some of their leaders. 
But there is unrest too among the Portuguese settlers, largely be- 
cause they resent direction of their efforts and earnings by Lisbon, 
which they regard as exploitation. Much the same sort of feelings 
brought about Brazil’s breakaway from Portugal. 

It is true that in recent years the Portuguese have embarked on 
development plans in Portuguese Africa; but, just like the Portu- 
guese in Portugal, the settlers complain that the Salazar regime is 
still too deeply addicted to out-of-date financial thinking and should 
do very much more in the way of economic development, and not 
merely for the benefit of economic oligarchies. A Portuguese 
business man in Lisbon comparing Brazil’s development with that 
of Portugal reached this conclusion: ‘Brazil, as a result of spending 
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rivers of money, may be regarded by foreign economists as mad and 
unpredictable; but look what Brazil has achieved. We Portuguese 
may have a wonderful reputation with foreign banks but what have 
we got to show for it?. . . See how most of our people have to exist, to 
pander to Dr Salazar’s tidy economic theories.’ That is just the sort 
of talk which alarms Dr Salazar, for it is a challenge to his most 
sacred principle of all: that Portugal must live within her means, 
even if as a result of this policy the great majority of Portuguese have 
to put up with conditions of life which people in new, under- 
developed countries—such as Brazil, for instance, her former 
colony—will no longer tolerate. 

The Salazar regime today is facing two challenges. The real one 
is the upheaval in Africa. The other, and so far a less dangerous one, 
is the discontent in Portugal herself; for a great many Portuguese, 
looking around at the surge of progress in the world, feel that they 
have been left by the wayside. Dr Salazar, who will be seventy-two 
in April, has shown himself to be completely competent in coping 
with any disagreement at home. His greatest asset, according to 
those closest to him, is a supreme confidence that he knows what is 
best for his people. It is a confidence that presumably still prompts 
him to outlaw politics even as a subject of conversation above a 
whisper, and the Portuguese, even some who support him, are 
wryly aware of the fact that their ‘leader’ does not really trust them. 
After the 1958 Presidential election, when the opposition candidate, 
General Delgado, became something of a David, a symbol of pro- 
test, and polled an officially admitted 23-5 per cent of the vote—a 
remarkable achievement, in all the circumstances—Dr Salazar 
simply decided never to go to the country again. In future, it was 
decreed, the President—the theoretical Head of State—would not 
be directly elected by the people but by the virtually hand-picked 
Assembly. Despite this outburst of protest in 1958 the policy of the 
regime was hardened, not relaxed; many of the more vocal sup- 
porters of General Delgado were gaoled or sought exile. Most of 
them found themselves charged with being Communists, and this 
charge is still the biggest risk any Portuguese runs who attempts to 
speak his mind. 

For thirty years this process of imposing principles, which has 
been backed by the élite, the Church, and the bulk of the Army, has 
created a political vacuum. Opposition to the regime is by no means 
dead. Last year some 140 people were charged with acts of sub- 
version and, according to some Portuguese who claim to have kept 
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a record, today there are anything up to 3,000 political offenders 
who are either in gaol or in penal settlements overseas. But the 
opposition, apart from a small Communist movement, but which 
some Portuguese claim is growing, is disorganized and divided 
thanks to the suppression out of hand of even quite constructive 
criticism. It has no real leaders in the sense of men known to the 
people. Furthermore, most of the known opposition figures, old 
guard monarchists and republicans, are old men; the active younger 
ones are simply branded and silenced as incoherent radicals, or 
worse. It is understandable that they should be politically immature, 
for some of them were not yet ten years old when the machine of the 
Salazar regime first began to grind. Dr Salazar, in his caution and 
apparent fear of what he feels to be his people’s lack of sense of 
responsibility, gives no opportunity for political education and ex- 
perience even to men who are in sympathy with the basic principles 
of his regime, if they are not regarded as wholly trustworthy. This 
political vacuum he has created offsets the great services he has 
undoubtedly rendered his country in other ways. 

Despite the threat of a crisis in Africa and of growing criticism 
abroad and in Portugal herself, the Salazar regime refuses to com- 
promise. The responsible Portuguese opposition are not asking for 
change overnight. They are appealing for a restoration of civil 
liberties, such as freedom of the press and the right to have a voice 
in the political affairs of the country; in short, a transition to 
democracy. Petitions to this effect, addressed to the Government 
and signed by a great number of prominent figures in Portuguese 
life, have been entirely ignored. In February a delegation of the 
more moderate opposition element was actually received by the 
Portuguese President, Admiral Thomas, and the event was allowed 
to be reported in the Portuguese press. But the official attitude to this 
interview, which was also reflected in the controlled press, was 
almost derisive. 

The tragedy of Portugal is that if the regime continues to refuse 
to move or think with the times, the result may well be violence, 
certainly in Portuguese Africa; and all the good that Dr Salazar 
has done could well be swept away in a wave of bitterness and con- 
fusion. 

ANDREW MARSHALL 





President Kennedy Takes Over 


EVEN more noticeable than the enthusiasm and ferment evident in 
Washington since President Kennedy was elected has been the 
moderation which has characterized everything from the narrow- 
ness of his victory last November to his latest recommendations for 
action on the economic crises at home and abroad. The moderation 
of the victory is in fact largely responsible for the moderation 
which has come since, although it is sometimes forgotten that Mr 
Kennedy has always been a middle-of-the-road Democrat. 

His majority was narrow in every way: in popular votes, where he 
won less than half of the total, 49-7 per cent to Mr Nixon’s 49-6 per 
cent, with reactionary conservative, Prohibitionist, and other candi- 
dates getting the balance of the 68-5 million ballots cast; in elector- 
al votes, where in the end, after California and Hawaii had swung 
backwards and forwards for days and the Republicans had finally 
given up their efforts to prove irregularities in Illinois and Texas, he 
had 303 electoral votes to Mr Nixon’s 219; and geographically, since 
he triumphed only in the hard cores of Democratic strength, the big 
cities and industrial areas, where labour, Negro, and Roman 
Catholic voters predominate, and the South, controlled by the re- 
actionary wing of his party, which Democratic liberals always hope 
to be able to do without. In particular, Mr Kennedy lost in the agri- 
cultural Middle West and the booming Far West, the regions where 
his party’s influence has been growing fast. 

Much of this comparative failure of Mr Kennedy’s candidacy 
was due to his religion; these were regions in which his Roman 
Catholicism counted heavily against him, although surprisingly it 
did not prevent his carrying most of the supposedly bigoted 
South. Indeed, one of the most satisfactory sides of his victory was 
its proof that, contrary to widely held belief, a Roman Catholic 
could be elected President of the United States. This factor will 
never be of so much importance in a presidential election again— 
and certainly not in 1964 (when Mr Kennedy will presumably be 
the Democratic candidate once more) unless events have made his 
religion an important part of his Administration’s record, something 
which he will certainly try to avoid. 

But an even more basic factor in Mr Kennedy’s inability to sweep 
a country in which his party has the allegiance of a large majority of 
committed voters was the unreadiness of a substantial proportion of 
the independent voters to believe his argument that the previous 
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Republican Administration had left America in a dangerous state 
of complacency and unreadiness to face the challenge of the times 
either abroad or at home. Mr Kennedy has now to convince his 
fellow-countrymen that the sacrifices and efforts which he is de- 
manding of them are really needed. That he realizes the importance 
of this has been shown by his speeches since his election, particu- 
larly his inspiring inaugural address, and his efforts to keep the 
people informed by the televising of his press conferences and by 
other means. These efforts to increase his public support are im- 
portant not only to his chances of re-election in 1964, something 
which he and, even more, his political advisers cannot be expected 
to forget entirely, but also, and more immediately, to his chances of 
getting his present programmes through Congress. 

This would never have been easy, even if Mr Kennedy had had 
the big popular majority that normally makes Congress wary of 
baulking a new President. For when the Democrats control Con- 
gress nearly all its key committees are still run by conservatives, 
men who oppose social legislation and put a balanced Budget and 
economy in government above all else. This is the result of the 
seniority system under which the influential chairmen of com- 
mittees, who largely decide both what legislation shall be con- 
sidered and what form it shall take, are the men who have had the 
longest uninterrupted tenure; in the case of the Democrats these 
are nearly all conservative Southerners. 

On top of this Mr Kennedy, unlike most Presidents, ran far be- 
hind his party’s other candidates in many places last November; for 
example, he could not have carried Texas without Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, now his Vice-President, or Illinois without Senator 
Douglas, and Democratic Senators won in Tennessee and Oregon, 
states which he lost. Mr Kennedy’s Roman Catholicism accounted 
for much of this unusual lagging on the part of a presidential candi- 
date, but as a result some Senators and Representatives can now 
claim that they know what the voters want better than he does. 
Luckily many of these members are more liberal than Mr Kennedy 
and will not therefore work against his progressive measures as 
committee chairmen will do. 

While in the Senate the final result of the election brought the 
Democrats a loss of only one seat—in Delaware—and they have a 
majority of 65 to 35, in the House of Representatives the Republi- 
cans had a net gain of some 20 seats, mainly in the Middle West. The 
Democratic majority is still 262 to 175, but these Republican new- 
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comers are an addition to the right-wing coalition of reactionary 
Democrats and conservative Republicans which was successful even 
in the last Congress in blocking many liberal Bills—minimum wage 
legislation, health insurance for old people, long-term foreign aid, 
and so on—of the type which Mr Kennedy has promised to get 
passed. The election has done little, if anything, to weaken the 
similarly powerful coalition in the Senate, and in both Houses the 
conservatives have already demonstrated their power in the 
struggles over procedure and organization which always mark the 
beginning of a new Congress. 

One way of influencing Congress, particularly those waverers 
whose inclinations are conservative but who are always ready to do 
what their constituents want, is to rally those constituents behind 
liberal measures, and this the President is trying to do. Another way 
is to mobilize all the various pressures which the Executive, par- 
ticularly at the start of a new Administration, can bring to bear on 
the Legislature. This the President has already done, to win the 
fight over the composition of the House Rules Committee, the re- 
actionary group that has recently succeeded in preventing the whole 
House of Representatives from even debating, let alone approving, 
many Bills. In this fight Mr Kennedy, without any of the overt 
interference in the affairs of the Legislature which is forbidden by 
the constitutional division of powers, yet backed up effectively the 
desperate struggle of his experienced congressional leader, the 
revered Mr Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House. White House 
aides reminded Congressmen of the federal jobs and other benefits 
—new post offices, river development projects, and so on—which 
might come to districts whose Representatives co-operated with the 
President, and some Congressmen received flattering telephone calls 
from members of the Cabinet. As a result the House decided, but 
by only five votes, to increase the membership of the Rules Com- 
mittee so that there would be a majority favourable to the President 
on it—on most matters, at least, although possibly not on questions 
affecting the civil rights of Negroes. This means that his Bills, or at 
least the versions of them approved by the committees which are 
directly concerned, will reach a vote on the floor in the House of 
Representatives ; but it does not necessarily mean that they will be 
passed. 

The closeness of the vote on the enlargement of the Rules Com- 
mittee underlined the narrowness of the President’s majority in 
the House, a majority which will in any case fluctuate constantly, 
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depending on the question under consideration. It was close largely 
because the Republican leaders refused to follow Mr Rayburn on a 
matter on which they might have been expected to co-operate, since 
it was concerned more with how the House does its business than 
with what business it does. They were thus declaring their intention 
of blocking and criticizing the new Administration at every turn, to 
the consternation of the more enlightened Republicans who feel 
that in the long run a congressional record of obstinate obstruction 
can do their party nothing but harm. 

This battle over the Rules Committee is inevitably the first of 
many bitter struggles; however loyally Mr Rayburn and Vice- 
President Johnson, who is still in effect leading the Democrats in 
the Senate and who is an unrivalled congressional manipulator, may 
work for the President’s programme, some defeats seem inevitable. 
But at least Mr Kennedy has already proved that he intends to use 
on its behalf all his experience and skill as a political operator—that 
he is superbly qualified in this respect became clear in his campaign 
for the Democratic nomination last year—and all the pressures 
which a President can apply both directly on Congress and, over its 
head, on the voters in general. Mr Eisenhower’s lack of interest in 
this essential branch of a President’s work had much to do with his 
ineffectiveness in the White House. 

The first showdown is likely to come quickly—over the minimum 
wage, which Mr Kennedy wants to increase and to apply to more 
groups of workers, over his scheme for compulsory health insurance 
for the aged, maybe over the Bills for helping chronically depressed 
areas or for improving unemployment benefits, perhaps over some 
other of the liberal but far from extreme measures to which he com- 
mitted himself before and during his election campaign and which 
he is genuinely determined to implement. But now most of these 
measures are advocated as steps towards economic recovery which 
will increase spending by consumers and ease the lot of the poor and 
unemployed and are given an appearance of urgency by the current 
recession. For this reason Congress—or rather a majority of its 
members—may be induced to accept the proposals, especially since 
few of them require any new outlays, apart from increased insurance 
contributions which do not fall on the taxpayer as such. 

But substantial opposition from the anti-Government-spending, 
pro-balanced-Budgets group seems sure to be met by the more 
drastic pump-priming measures which Mr Kennedy has forecast 
should the economic situation not improve by the middle of April. 
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It is presumed that these would include large new programmes for 
public works and probably also reductions in taxes—although Mr 
Kennedy himself obviously has his doubts about the latter, recog- 
nizing that by the time they take effect the need for anti-recession 
measures is likely to be over and the need for larger Government 
revenues to be pressing. Indeed, his economic proposals are remark- 
able for their calmness, their consideration for congressional sus- 
ceptibilities, and their obvious reluctance to embark on deficit 
financing even though unemployment and the fall in industrial out- 
put are giving legitimate cause for worry. In fact, the worst of the 
recession is probably over, although this is not yet apparent in the 
statistics. The Administration’s efforts, which do not require con- 
gressional co-operation, to make more money available for house 
building and to speed up work on Government contracts and on 
new roads and other local projects may be all that is needed to 
ensure that the seasonal spring upturn will be strong enough to 
bring the beginning of a new boom. 

But this does not mean that the President’s programme for 
economic recovery will not be needed, for it is only the first part of 
his longer-term programme for promoting the economic growth 
which, the Democrats believe, has been lagging ominously while 
the Republicans have been in power. To ensure that the full in- 
dustrial, human, and natural resources of the country are used the 
President insists that all of them must be improved—and the mea- 
sures designed to do this will also stimulate demand and thus em- 
ployment. Therefore he wants changes in the tax laws, long ad- 
vocated by business men, to encourage modernization and techno- 
logical improvement of industrial plant and equipment, increased 
Government spending on education, research, and health, and the 
development of supplies of water and energy. Since Mr Kennedy 
claims that there would be a surplus in the Budget at present rates 
of taxation if the economy were operating at its full potential, he 
does not consider that such spending would be inflationary, par- 
ticularly since his programme as a whole would, in his view, en- 
sure the maintenance of stable prices. 

It would also add to the ability of American products to compete 
successfully in foreign markets, and increased exports are one of the 
new President’s chief remedies for the present unhealthy state of 
America’s international balance of payments. He believes that the 
re-establishment of economic progress at home will also re-establish 
the country’s economic strength abroad and so is convinced that the 
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outflow of American gold, which has admittedly been serious during 
the last two years, will be stemmed once his domestic programmes 
take effect and once confidence in the basic solidarity of the Ameri- 
can economy has been restored in financial circles—a view which 
seems to be supported by the favourable foreign reactions to his 
Administration. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr Kennedy is continuing nearly all the 
emergency measures undertaken by his predecessor—prohibitions 
on the holding of gold abroad by Americans, encouragement of 
tourism in the United States, reductions in the amount of goods 
American tourists may bring back free of duty, ‘buying American’ 
with foreign aid dollars, and so on—and has initiated an interesting 
scheme of his own. Its details are far from clear and the possibility 
of its success is questioned by many, but the general idea is to steady 
short-term interest rates in the United States and thus check that 
flow of capital abroad, initiated in order to take advantage of higher 
interest rates in other countries, which was responsible for most of 
the loss of gold ir 1960. But as long as the recession lasts at home 
long-term interest rates must be held down in order that recovery 
may be stimulated by a plentiful supply of cheap money for invest- 
ment; one of the Democrats’ chief criticisms of the Eisenhower 
Administration was that it restricted credit unnecessarily, and if Mr 
Kennedy is not careful he may find certain Congressmen making 
the same complaint about him. This need for contrary movements 
in interest rates poses an unusual dilemma for both the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board (the central bank) which many experts 
feel cannot be solved satisfactorily. 

As part of the remedy for balance-of-payments difficulties Mr 
Kennedy is demanding, as did Mr Eisenhower, that other now 
wealthy countries, especially Germany, should step up their aid to 
under-developed countries. But Mr Kennedy is also still pressing, 
as he did before he became President, for America’s own foreign 
aid programme to be put on a comparatively permanent, long-term 
basis and for American spending on this programme to be increased 
rather than diminished. Whether Congress will feel generous 
enough for this in present circumstances is doubtful. Equally, when 
the question of tariff negotiations comes up, as it must next year, 
Congress is likely to show a definite trend towards protectionism, 
particularly if domestic prosperity is not fully restored. There have 
been fears that Mr Kennedy himself might sympathize with this 
trend, but all the evidence now points towards a determined effort 
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by the Administration to obtain greater freedom for trade—pro- 
vided that other countries are prepared on their side to reduce 
restrictions on imports of American goods. 

This effort will be led by Mr Ball, the new Under-Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, an expert on both tariffs and foreign aid. 
There are signs that he will be backed up by the new Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr Luther Hodges, even though as a business man from 
North Carolina he might be expected to have protectionist sym- 
pathies. Mr Hodges’s appointment was certainly a reward for help- 
ing to rally southern Democrats behind Mr Kennedy—but this 
does not make the appointment a bad one. In paying off his other 
political debts, to various groups and various regions, with Cabinet 
offices—Mr Ribicoff of Connecticut to be Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr Udall of Arizona to be Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr Goldberg of the steel workers’ union to be Secretary of 
Labour, Mr Adlai Stevenson to be Ambassador to the United 
Nations with Cabinet rank—President Kennedy has shown great 
skill and judgment in also picking able, dedicated men who can be 
trusted to put the interests of the whole country before those of the 
sections which they represent. 

There are only two Cabinet members about whose suitability 
for their jobs there is some doubt: Mr Robert Kennedy, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, is thought to be too inexperienced for Attorney- 
General, but the President evidently wanted someone he knew 
well, and knew to be energetic, in the office which will have to deal 
with some of the most controversial duties of the Administration— 
the guaranteeing of civil rights for Negroes and the attack on cor- 
ruption in trade unions; and the President must be grateful to Mr 
Freeman, the Secretary of Agriculture, for taking on the task of 
solving a problem which everyone, including Mr Kennedy himself, 
suspects is insoluble. 

The three top posts have gone to outstanding men who, after 
much consideration, were the best that Mr Kennedy could find for 
the jobs regardless of their political affiliations: the appointment of 
Mr Dillon, the banker who was the Republicans’ Under-Secretary 
of State, to head the Treasury has much to do with the reassurance 
with which the business community has reacted to Mr Kennedy’s 
Administration; so has that of Mr McNamara, the bright hope of 
the Ford Motor Company and a newcomer to government, to be 
Secretary of Defence. But both of these, particularly the latter, are 
thinkers and administrators first and business men second. Mr 
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Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, is a trained and much respected 
diplomat whose return to the State Department, with a corps of 
able Ambassadors in all the chief capitals, will revive its effectiveness 
and the confidence of its staff, both of which had been dissipated 
during the Dulles regime and its aftermath. Mr Rusk will certainly 
be no figurehead, even though he intends to practice traditional 
diplomacy without publicity, but his appointment confirms that 
President Kennedy plans to keep the formulation of the main lines 
of foreign policy in his own hands. 

While he will certainly consult Mr Rusk constantly, there are 
those who see difficulties arising from the presence at lower levels of 
his department, as well as of other departments and within the 
White House itself, of men who are closer personally and politically 
to the President, many of whom are also better known to the public 
than is Mr Rusk: Mr Chester Bowles, the Under-Secretary of 
State, Mr Mennen Williams, the Assistant Secretary dealing with 
Africa, Mr McGeorge Bundy and Mr Walter Rostow, the Presi- 
dent’s special assistants for international affairs, are the outstanding 
examples of such men but there are many more. But even should 
their advice run counter to Mr Rusk’s this will not necessarily be a 
disadvantage, since President Kennedy has made it clear that he 
does not want to be presented with agreed opinions, but with all 
points of view as a basis for his own decisions. Certainly the points 
of view with which he will be presented will be thoughtful and well 
informed, even if maybe rather academic on occasions, for never, not 
even in the days of the New Deal, has Washington, and particularly 
the White House, been so full of men of intellectual distinction, all 
in positions to make themselves heard. 

Obviously, with so much advice available it is taking Mr Kennedy 
time to make up his mind—and he is refusing to be hurried except 
where there is clearly urgency, as there is on such matters as the 
economic recession and the situation in Laos and the Congo. Such 
problems as disarmarent—and armaments—and how to deal with 
Mr Khrushchev are being studied in depth before any definite 
stands are taken. There are signs already that there will be a con- 
structive approach to Latin America, that Africa and Asia hold a 
more important place in the new Administration’s thinking than 
does Europe—yet the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
Berlin are certainly not being ignored—and that there is eventually 
a possibility of a fresh approach to Communist China, although for 
domestic political reasons this must still be denied in public. 
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Whatever comes out of all this in the end, it seems sure to be a 
series of well-thought-out, imaginative approaches which will be 
followed up forcefully with full consideration being given to the 
practical possibilities at home and abroad. While there must of 
course be failures, both of individuals and of policies, the United 
States is now being run by a team of efficient, uninhibited, politically 
alive, intelligent, confident young men who believe in active, not 
passive, government. At their head is one of themselves who 
accepts, with full recognition of all it involves, the responsibility for 
leading not just his own country but the whole world which was 
bestowed on him by the American people when they chose him as 
their President. 


Nancy BALFOUR 


West Germany: A Pre-Election Survey 


THis year the Federal Republic completes its twelfth year of ex- 
istence, and Dr Adenauer, at eighty-five, completes his third term as 


Chancellor. The fourth federal election is expected to take place on 
17 September, and parties are jockeying hard for position. While 
the first Bundestag contained ten parties and the second six, only 
four survived to enter the present legislature: and one of these, the 
conservative German Party which originated as a predominantly 
Protestant, Hanoverian force, was elected only by the grace of the 
C.D.U. The results of previous elections are given below. 


RESULTS OF BUNDESTAG ELECTIONS 
in percentages of valid votes 
~~ Aug. 1949 Sept. 1953 Sept. 1957 

Christian Democrats (C.D.U./C.S.U.) 31 45 5° 
Social Democrats (S.P.D.) 29 32 
Free Democrats (F.D.P.) 10 8 
Communists (K.P.D.) 2° a 
German Party (D.P.) 3 3 

: ° 
Contre Party. } 1957 Federalist Union : 1° 
German Reich Party (D.R.P.) 1® 
Refugees’ Party (G.B./B.H.E.) 6 
Others 2* 


* Not represented in the Bundestag. _ 
+ Does not add to 100 because of rounding. 





WEST GERMANY: A PRE-ELECTION SURVEY II! 


Meanwhile the German Party (D.P.) has disintegrated, leaving 
the Federal Republic in effect with a tripartite system. In 1957 the 
liberal and national Free Democrats sought to act as an independent 
third force capable of allying with the Social Democrats to take over 
power and force Dr Adenauer’s C.D.U. into opposition: instead, 
the C.D.U. obtained an absolute majority, and the Free Democrats, 
who had held the Vice-Chancellorship for the first seven years of 
the new Republic, found themselves out in the cold. Their new 
leader, Dr Erich Mende, has now put the party into reverse: con- 
ceiving of the role of parliamentary opposition as merely that of a 
‘passenger’, he declared in January 1961 that the party must return 
to the role of ‘co-pilot’—and made it clear that, in his view, the 
present pilot cannot and will not be dropped. So the stage is set-— 
but what will the issues be? 


FOREIGN POLICY, DEFENCE, AND EUROPEAN TRADE 


Four years ago both the Social and the Free Democrats con- 
centrated their fire on the Chancellor’s foreign affairs and defence 
policy. They posed as the champions of German unity and accused 
Dr Adenauer of clinging to N.A.T.O. without taking any imagina- 
tive initiatives to obtain four-Power agreement on a new status for a 
reunited Germany. As late as 1959 the S.P.D. put forward a com- 
prehensive ‘Plan for Germany’ envisaging progressive disengage- 
ment and reunification. A conference of the four Powers was to 
establish a commission on which the Federal Republic and the 
Democratic Republic would both have a consultative voice. Both 
parts of Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were for 
a start to be evacuated in stages by all foreign troops, and their own 
national forces were to have no nuclear weapons. They were to 
leave the Warsaw Pact and N.A.T.O., and a mutual security system 
between them was to be guaranteed by both the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. Until the settlement of the present German question the 
status of Berlin was to be maintained. 

In the resulting atmosphere of détente, German reunification was 
to be attempted in four stages, worked out in detail. In the first, an 
All-German Conference with an equal number of delegates from 
each German Government was to deal with domestic problems, 
comment on all Bills put to either legislature, and set up an All- 
German Court to watch over the observance of the U.N. Charter of 
Human Rights; at this stage also an economic rapprochement was to 
begin, with West Germany’s abolition of embargoes and quotas on 
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imports from East Germany, and with the creation of an Investment 
Fund and a Payments Bank to serve both areas. The second stage 
was to see the election of an All-German Parliamentary Council, 
again on a basis of parity between the Federal and the Democratic 
Republics. This Council would have legislative powers over the 
domains of transport, posts, and the encouragement of production: 
though if either Government vetoed one of its measures, only a two- 
thirds majority of the Council could override the veto. At this stage 
East Germany, too, was to abolish her quota restrictions on intra- 
German trade and official exchange rates were to foster economic re- 
integration. In the third stage the Parliamentary Council was to 
prepare All-German laws, chiefly in the fiscal and social domains, 
and under certain conditions All-German referenda were to be- 
come possible. Thereafter a two-thirds majority of the Council or 
a two-thirds majority in a referendum could institute the free 
election of a National Constituent Assembly to draw up a Con- 
stitution for a reunited Germany. 

Fifteen months after launching this plan, immediately after the 
failure of the Summit conference, the Social Democrats buried it 
again and called for a common appraisal of the situation and a com- 
mon foreign policy. The Free Democrats, who had put up a similar 
plan in 1959, did likewise. Dr Adenauer replied in effect that a com- 
mon foreign policy was easy: the Opposition had but to adopt the 
Government’s foreign policy, which had been proved right once 
more by Mr Khrushchev’s behaviour in Paris. Such a recantation 
was too much to demand: the Social Democrats have ever since re- 
iterated that a foreign policy can be framed only from the point at 
which one finds oneself—but had the S.P.D.’s foreign policy been 
adopted twelve, ten, or even five years ago Germany might today be 
in a happier state. However, when asked in the Bundestag whether 
the S.P.D.’s new line meant that the ‘Plan for Germany’ was now in 
all its aspects wholly a matter of the past, Herber Wehner, the party’s 
vice-chairman, replied with an emphatic ‘Certainly!’. Indeed it is 
significant of the new tactics of the S.P.D. that in its Hanover 
Appeal to the electorate the demand for everyone to have his own 
car figures well before the call for German reunification. 

Kaiser William, in 1914, declared: ‘I know no parties any more, I 
can see only Germans.’ If the Christian Democrats now charge the 
S.P.D. with inconsistency, with having in the past pursued illusions, 
the Social Democrats, on the other hand, can now claim the credit 
for such all-German anti-party sentiments. But the demand for a 
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common foreign policy has other, not altogether equally popular, 
corollaries. Loyal adherence to N.A.T.O. means willingness to 
comply with its decisions—and perhaps even some initiatives in 
developing N.A.T.O. defence. In 1957 the S.P.D. had plastered 
the walls with its slogans: ‘No conscription—so S.P.D.’ and 
‘Atomic armaments beget mass death.’ There can be little doubt 
that it was on a good wicket here: according to opinion polls some 
four-fifths of the population are frightened of such armaments. 
But challenged by Dr Adenauer (who has not yet himself declared 
in favour of atomic warheads for German forces), the S.P.D. 
party conference at Hanover last November went on record—if 
reluctantly—as saying only that the Federal Republic ‘should 
not press for’ nuclear weapons; as the advocates of this formulation 
made quite clear, though a functional division of labour within 
N.A.T.O. might be so arranged that German troops need not 
handle nuclear arms, Germany could neither claim a higher 
morality than her allies and abstain on moral grounds from her 
share in the common defence, nor must German troops be left 
under-equipped as the weak link in the alliance. Herr Willy Brandt 
even declared ex gratia that he would retain conscription. The 
Chancellor has thus not only removed defence issues from the 
electoral battle (and thereby neutralized what might once more have 
been embarrassing slogans) but has also, guarding against the con- 
tingency that the S.P.D. might come to power after the election, 
secured a continuity of policy. 

In the heat of the campaign the C.D.U. will no doubt do all it can 
to open new rifts between the Government and the Opposition over 
foreign affairs and defence: obviously it will paint the S.P.D. as 
a recent, and therefore unreliable, convert to the policy which for 
twelve years it had opposed. If the Communists repeat their per- 
formance of 1957 and urge the German working class to vote S.P.D., 
their Judas’ kiss will lend credence to the C.D.U.’s charge. But in 
any case Herr Ollenhauer’s own statements even at the Hanover 
conference, combined with the applause they received, will make it 
easy for the Chancellor to accuse the Social Democrats of not know- 
ing their own minds. Certainly there are murmurs within the 
S.P.D., particularly among the older working-class members and 
some younger intellectuals, and a small new party of neutralist and 
pacifist complexion was recently founded to its left. But since no 


* For a discussion of the psychological significance of the S.P.D.’s new 
defence policy see ‘Will Willy Win’, in Encounter, March 1960. 
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party can enter the Bundestag which does not poll 5 per cent of 
federal votes (or win one constituency outright), this splinter group 
can scarcely hope to make any impression. The Free Democrats’ 
official leader, Dr Mende, has no objection in principle to the 
Chancellor’s foreign and defence policies, though his party aligned 
itself closely with the S.P.D. in these fields at the last election. 
Opposition to the Government on these scores is thus confined to 
extra-parliamentary groups. For twelve years the bitterest issues, 
foreign and defence policy have now become virtually tripartisan. 

The one serious foreign policy divergence in Western Germany 
today divides not the Government and the Opposition, but runs 
right through the Government party and divides the Chancellor 
from his Deputy: the relative importance to be given to the political 
integration of the Six and to lower tariffs in a wider, more closely 
integrated Europe and in a more free-trading world. Where Dr 
Adenauer and thus the Foreign Office have, until last summer, 
placed all the emphasis on merging the Executives of the three 
European Communities and advancing political unification by 
direct elections to the European Parliament, Dr Erhard has argued 
for liberal trading arrangements that would not force the Federal 
Republic to start raising its external tariffs on 1 January 1961 and 
would bring reciprocal tariff concessions between Germany and her 
other West European trading partners. Here the Free Democrats 
took a much clearer line against the Chancellor (and in favour of Dr 
Erhard) than the Social Democrats, though the S.P.D. also fre- 
quently voices economic and political fears of tying the Federal 
Republic too exclusively to President de Gaulle’s France. The Free 
Democrats will be searching for issues of a not too fundamental 
kind in which to prove their distinctness from the C.D.U. without 
barring the way to the coalition for which they hope: here then will 
be an ideal line of attack for them which runs parallel with their 
opposition to State interference of all kinds, their opposition to the 
trust-busting stipulations of the Brussels Commission, and their 
championship of Dr Erhard asa liberal economist within the C.D.U. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICY 
But at home even the Social Democrats will have no striking 
principles left with which to fight the C.D.U. in the economic field. 
Professor Carlo Schmid declared as early as four years ago that 
nationalization had merely been one of the ‘infant ailments’ or 
‘teething troubles’ of the party, and the S.P.D.’s economic spokes- 
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man, Dr Heinrich Deist, thought it ‘a primitive and antiquated 
method of public guidance of the economy’. Even then ‘a free 
economic development, free competition, and private property’ 
were inscribed incongruously on the S.P.D.’s red banner. At Han- 
over one misguided local party sent up a shopping list of industries 
to nationalize, only to be firmly squashed. The formal renunciation 
of Marxism and Socialism came at the Bad Godesberg Congress of 
November 1959, when the party adopted its first Programme of 
Principles since 1925. Under the slogan ‘Competition as much as 
possible—planning only as much as necessary’ the Bad Godesberg 
Programme ‘supports a free market wherever there is real com- 
petition’ and only advocates public ownership for one reason: 
‘competition by public enterprises is a decisive tool for preventing 
private domination of the market’. But: ‘every accumulation of 
economic power, even that in the hand of the State, contains dangers. 
That is why common ownership must be organized on the principles 
of self-administration and decentralization.’ Even then no pro- 
posals for the establishment of public enterprises in any particular 
sector of the economy have been heard. 

On the contrary, it is with the spread of private ownership that 
both Government and Opposition hope at the moment to attract 
votes. Equity prices on the German stock exchanges have risen 
eightfold in the last ten years, and the public is acutely conscious of 
the advantages of property-owning—indeed many would say over- 
conscious of material affluence. Just before the election of 1957 Dr 
Erhard put forward his plan to denationalize the Volkswagen works 
—a plan which is coming to fruition, if in a somewhat amended 
form, at the present time. The ‘People’s Share’ in the Volkswagen 
works is being offered at a discount of up to 20 per cent to the lower- 
income groups, with an additional 5 per cent discount for parents of 
more than two children: and every shareholder, regardless of the 
amount of shares he may eventually hold (for the moment shares are 
rationed), is to have only one vote. In two other denationalizations, 
including that of the Preussag steel company, ‘People’s Shares’ 
were vastly oversubscribed. It is estimated that by the next election 
the number of shareholders in the Federal Republic will have risen 
within two years from 500,000 to 2 million—who, quite apart from 
their families, will make up more than 5 per cent of the elector- 
ate. 

In this situation the S.P.D. also has come out with its own brand 
of ‘German People’s Shares’—offered for sale at a ‘social discount’, 
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but constituting not private ownership of undertakings now nation- 
alized but private ownership of shares in a kind of unit trust con- 
sisting of the proceeds of a tax on industrial gains on capital values, 
which is to be paid in shares. But apart from a ‘fairer’ (no longer even 
a ‘fair’) distribution of the national product, and agreement with the 
Ministry of Economics itself that the Federal Republic’s anti- 
cartel legislation is inadequate, there is little that is fundamentally 
new or of major electoral appeal which the Social Democrats can 
hurl at the Government. Public opinion polls ever since 1950 show 
an almost exact correlation between those who feel that they have 
improved their financial position and those who approve of the 
Chancellor: both have risen steadily, the latter percentage being 
always one-half of the former. Since the money income of a typical 
working family has increased by about 120 per cent over the past ten 
years while prices have risen only about 20 per cent, economic 
policy is a trump card in the C.D.U.’s, not the Social Democrats’, 
hand. With over-full employment, almost steady prices, and an 
8 per cent rise in the social product during 1960, no one would be 
surprised if prosperity once more turned out to be decisive for the 
electoral contest. 

Just before the last federal election the Government carried 
through a major reform of the pensions system, by which pensioners 
were guaranteed not simply payments rising with the cost of living 
but also a share in the rising real income of the community as a 
whole—the so-called ‘productivity pension’. As a result pensions 
rose by about half in 1957, and have increased steadily since, rising 
once more, by 5-4 per cent, on 1 January 1961. By comparison with 
their plight until 1957 the old-age pensioners are now well off: but 
the S.P.D. contends that the contrast between ‘the provocatively 
ostentatious style of living of certain sections and the situation of 
many old people, who can no longer work’ (who receive about £3 
a week) still remains too blatant, and that, particularly in the fields 
of old-age pensions, of the health services, of paid holidays, of 
assistance to large families, and of equality of educational and 
occupational opportunity, there is still a good deal to be done. In 
these contentions their fellow party in opposition, the Free Demo- 
crats, can hardly be expected to join them: indeed if they succeed in 
entering the Government after the election they may well discreetly 
lobby the other way, convinced as they are that those limits of the 
Welfare State have been reached where private initiative is under- 
mined by far too pervasive State action—and where the level of 
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taxation required to finance a Budget, 38 per cent of which is spent 
on social security, is excessive. 

In the C.D.U. itself social policy is one of those subjects on which 
a whole range of views is held; and this fact, no less than tactical 
considerations, has lately caused one of those incidents in which the 
Chancellor’s mastery of the Cabinet and the habit of the interest 
groups to confer with him direct over the heads of departmental 
ministers were most clearly shown. Herr Theodor Blank, the 
Minister of Labour and Social Affairs, had secured the unanimous 
consent of the Cabinet to a reform of the health insurance system, 
which introduced new arrangements between the doctors and the 
insurance organizations and also the principle of some participation 
in the costs of illness for those with incomes above {700. Neverthe- 
less, following interventions in the Chancellery from representa- 
tives of the medical profession, Blank and the Bundestag (which had 
by then gone into the committee stage) had to accept the Chan- 
cellor’s reversal of his Cabinet’s decisions. Indeed it now looks as if 
very little of the original Bill will become law before the election. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 

The Basic Law of the Federal Republic, quite apart from being 
designed in theory only ‘to organize public life for a transitional 
period’, left two major gaps to be filled by legislation which has not 
yet been passed: the regulation of parties, and the definition of 
emergency powers. Both are obviously delicate subjects. The 
Federal Minister of the Interior, Dr Gerhard Schréder, made bold 
attempts during this legislative period to plug these gaps, and Bills 
were introduced into the Bundestag—but it seems certain now that 
none of them will become law. 

Until 1958 donations to political parties and to political funds dis- 
tributing money among political parties could be deducted from 
taxable profits and income. This regulation greatly helped the non- 
socialist parties in the 19§7 election, but the S.P.D. argued that it in 
effect represented a subsidy for the Government parties from 
Treasury funds. The Federal Constitutional Court—which has 
gained in prestige considerably over the past three years through 
several decisions against the powers that be—in 1958 ruled this 
system unconstitutional on the ground that it offended against the 
principles of equality between citizens as to political rights and of 
equality between parties. But the main bone of contention where the 
party law is concerned is the publicity which, according to the Basic 
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‘Law, must be given to the sources of party funds. For lack of a 
party law no public accountability is yet required in practice, 
though it is pretty clear by now where the money of each party 
comes from and even—in spite of all denials—roughly how much 
there is of it. 

While a party law could be passed by a simple majority in both 
Houses, a law on emergency powers would constitute a rider to the 
Basic Law and can therefore be passed only by a two-thirds 
majority: so that in this legislative period, at any rate, it cannot be 
passed without some S.P.D. votes. Under these circumstances it 
seems all the more strange that the Opposition was not consulted 
before the Bill was presented to the legislature early this year. The 
dilemma of giving the executive the powers to act effectively in time 
of real need without giving it the means to establish itself as an un- 
democratic regime was never satisfactorily solved in the Weimar 
system. Dr Schréder’s Bill allows a state of emergency to be 
declared by a simple Bundestag majority: and for the duration of 
the emergency the Federal Government can then issue decrees with 
the force of law in domains appertaining not only to the Federation 
but also to the component Lander, can limit the human rights 
guaranteed by the Basic Law, and can order the use of the Bundes- 
wehr in internal conflicts. This both the F.D.P. and the S.P.D. find 
an unacceptable proposal; they argue that at least a two-thirds 
majority must be required for the proclamation of an emergency, 
otherwise any Government could simply with its own party whip 
take over far-reaching powers whenever it felt that even an internal 
situation (such as a strike) could best be solved by the use of the 
armed forces. Both F.D.P. and S.P.D. claim to see in Dr Schréder’s 
Bill yet more evidence of the authoritarian tendencies of the 
Chancellor and his closest advisers. 

They argue that where, in the case of the health service reform, 
the Chancellor showed disregard of Cabinet and Parliament, and 
where, in the case of the emergency powers Bill, the Cabinet 
showed equal disregard of the Opposition and the Lander, so in yet 
another cause célébre now before the Constitutional Court the Chan- 
cellor is riding rough-shod over the Lander and the Upper House 
representing them—namely in the question of a second television 
service. At present sound radio is decentralized, eight stations with 
their own programmes broadcasting under the general supervision 
of inter-denominational and inter-party radio councils responsible 
to the Lander; these sound broadcasting stations jointly run the 
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single television programme. The Federal Government wishes to 
supplement this programme with a second television service on the 
model of ITV: a public supervisory authority is to allow com- 
mercial firms to broadcast their own programmes, financed by 
advertising. The authority would see to it that the second pro- 
gramme would convey to German and foreign viewers ‘a compre- 
hensive image of Germany’. 

A stream of criticism against this proposal came from three sides: 
the Churches, Catholic as well as Evangelical, who oppose the com- 
mercial principle and demand that a part of the licence fees should 
be available for the second programme in order to reinforce public 
control; the Opposition, who regard a federal television service as 
a most powerful additional medium for the Government (on the 
present French model) to influence public opinion in its favour, and 
see in the Government’s haste a desire not only to claim credit for 
additional entertainment but also to secure an additional propa- 
ganda vehicle before the election; and the Lander, which—some of 
them partly because they are governed by the S.P.D., but all of 
them for constitutional reasons—claim that the Basic Law gives no 
competence to the Federal Government in television, and that 
therefore this field, like all other cultural matters, falls within their 
domain. 

Unable, therefore, to pass a Bill through the Upper House, the 
Chancellor cut short the complicated negotiations with the Lander 
on an agreement between them and the Federation by a fatt 
accompli: in July he founded a private company, its articles so 
framed that the Lander could join if they were prepared to do so; 
but for the moment he himself controls the entire share capital. In 
reply, four Lander under S.P.D. governments appealed to the Con- 
stitutional Court. Within the C.D.U. it was urged, on the one hand, 
that (thanks to the victorious allies who set up the radio stations 
before the founding of the Federal Republic), the radio and hence 
the first television programme are predominantly controlled by so- 
called intellectuals of the left, whose monopoly ought to be balanced, 
while on the other hand it is argued that ‘if in the Weimar Republic 
the radio had been organized as is now planned, it would have been 
controlled by Herr Hugenberg. Today Hugenberg’s successors are 
only waiting for the signal from Bonn to start again.’ Whether or not 
a second programme would begin on 1 January this year was not 
decided until a fortnight before that date: the Constitutional Court 
issued an interim injunction in December making any but the first 

Cc 
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television programme illegal until it can take a decision on the 
substance of the constitutional issue. 


NAZISM, TREASON, AND CORRUPTION 


These constitutional questions do not make thrilling electioneer- 
ing except as illustrations of ‘authoritarian tendencies’ on the one 
side and of ‘sterile obstruction’ on the other. No doubt other sub- 
stantial issues will be raised during the campaign or be imported 
into it. But apart from policy issues, there are of course always the 
personal ones—some of which may well be presented as revealing 
attitudes and principles of great importance. In past elections the 
C.D.U. has sought to associate the S.P.D. in the minds of the 
voters with Communism in one way or another, and the trial for 
espionage of an S.P.D. deputy, Alfred Frenzel, a member of the 
Defence Committee of the legislature until his arrest, will provide 
fuel for these flames, even if the judiciary—precisely in order to 
avoid the campaign period—is hoping to get the trial over before 
Easter. The Social Democrats may reply that a C.D.U. deputy also 
went over to the East during the second legislative period, and that 
only two years ago a spy ring was uncovered within the C.D.U.’s 
party headquarters. But these will be ineffective rebuttals, particu- 
larly as the attack is likely to imply that émigrés of all sorts should be 
treated with suspicion. (Herr Willy Brandt was, of course, such an 
émigré—and so was the S.P.D.’s chairman, Herr Ollenhauer, and its 
vice-chairman, Herr Wehner, who had been a Communist official 
to boot.) 

The Social Democrats may of course give tit for tat by complain- 
ing that there are too many ex-Nazis in the Chancellor’s entourage, 
reviving the campaign against the Chancellor’s secretary of state, Dr 
Hans Globke (who wrote the commentary to the Nuremberg laws), 
and claiming that in a country with any respect for public opinion 
Dr Theodor Oberlander would have resigned when he had ceased 
to be above suspicion and not have been allowed against all protests 
to stay in office for precisely as long as it took him to become en- 
titled to a ministerial pension. The fact that certain doctors im- 
plicated in concentration camp experiments have only now been 
brought to justice, suspicions about former members of People’s 
Courts now active in the judiciary, and the payment of substantial 
pensions to high-ranking servants of the Hitler regime will no doubt 
be raised, but one may doubt how much impact they will make on 
the electorate—either the young, who wish that the divisions of the 
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past were forgotten, or the old, who do not necessarily feel comfort- 
able at such reminders of an inglorious epoch through which they 
themselves have passed. 

The Free Democrats will talk less about ex-Nazism, and for good 
reasons. But they will join the Social Democrats in pointed refer- 
ences to the cases of bribery (mainly centred round the firm of Mer- 
cedes-Benz) which have occupied the Bonn judiciary now for years: 
the Chancellor’s former private secretary, who was exculpated on 
the ground that his chief ‘visibly tolerated’ his acceptance of a suc- 
cession of loaned sports cars and that these served to advance the 
fortunes of the C.D.U. and were not put at his disposal qua civil 
servant; and now the cases of the former secretary of the Bundestag 
transport committee and of a senior civil servant in the Ministry of 
Transport, which remain sub judice. The complications involved in 
these and one or two other cases will be taken to illustrate once more 
the power of the pressure groups in a system in which Parliament, 
party, and Cabinet are subordinated to the personal authority of the 
Chancellor, and in which the constitutional lines of communication 
become much less important than devious access to the Chancellor’s 
antechambers, where effective power is largely concentrated. 


THE QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 


No doubt every case of corruption will be exhibited as a case for 
a changing of the guard to relieve those who built up the Federal 
State, made its rules, and have administered it themselves ever since. 
The cry for ‘new blood’ may also be made quite explicitly into a 
struggle between generations. Dr Adenauer is eighty-five, Herr 
Willy Brandt is thirty-eight years his junior, and the C.D.U. has not 
yet given an answer to the question of the ‘succession to the throne’. 
Dr Adenauer has defied expectations before, so he may well not 
retire by 1963—but he cannot indefinitely stand out against all 
previous experience of the normal human life-span. The fiasco 
of 1959, when he had been induced in a surprise move to stand for 
President and then reversed his decision eight weeks later, was a 
blow to his prestige but much more to that of the C.D.U., which 
tamely came to heel, and to Professor Erhard who breathed fire and 
fury until his interview with the Chancellor—since when he has been 
nicknamed the ‘rubber lion’. These two leading lights of the C.D.U. 
break into public disagreement and stage public reconciliations from 
time to time, though no doubt the imminence of the election will 
divert their energies against the common opponent. Coming up 
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behind Dr Erhard are Herr Strauss and Dr Schréder, both recog- 
nized as energetic and determined, but neither of them trusted in 
all quarters, while neither Dr Gerstenmaier nor Dr Krone are yet 
out of the running. 

In this situation the S.P.D. may well try to represent Herr Willy 
Brandt, with his firm foreign policy and his moderate views at home, 
as the real successor to the Chancellor: and Willy Brandt’s popu- 
larity has surprised even the S.P.D. His young good looks, his well- 
dressed wife, his considerable adroitness in politics and public 
relations, and his identification with Berlin may appeal to women, 
young voters, and some voters in the middle class who could see no 
charismatic appeal in Herr Ollenhauer. No doubt a good deal of 
mud will be slung, less in public than in the ‘whispering campaigns’, 
about his wearing of Norwegian uniform during and after the war 
and his resumption of German citizenship only in 1947—quite 
apart from such matters as his illegitimate birth and his divorce in 
1944. But such talk will probably serve to rationalize rather than to 
motivate voting decisions taken on other grounds. And the really 
telling argument is more likely to be that the personality cult around 
Brandt is but a smoke-screen for the ex-Communist bogy-man, 
Wehner, and that the whole new Social Democratic policy is only 
a ‘soft-sell’ technique. 

What we are witnessing in Western Germany today, then, is the 
well-known decline of ideology. The emotional bubble burst in 
1945, and prosperity has muffled clashes of principle. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Social Democrats have modelled their policies, like 
their election techniques, closely on the Democrats of the U.S.A. 
They seem to gauge the temper of the electorate correctly in their 
demand for ‘a new political style of honesty, of objectivity, of co- 
operation, of synthesis’. But their modern generalized policies for an 
affluent society, gilded with an application of Madison Avenue tech- 
niques of persuasion, must both hold their traditional supporters 
and win over a considerable bloc of votes in the centre of the political 
spectrum if the party is to hope for more than a grand coalition 
in the autumn; and whether even that will be possible is a 
different matter. 


Uwe KITZINGER 





Madagascar: New Member of the 
United Nations 


MADAGASCAR has recently taken its place among the United 
Nations. Its population is not to be compared with that of some 
other new members, Nigeria for example, for its 5 million inhabi- 
tants are equal, roughly, to only half the population of Tokyo, of 
greater London, or of New York. But even so, it is far from being 
one of the smallest member-States.! Its significance at the moment, 
as compared with other parts of French-speaking Africa, lies in the 
degree of its national self-consciousness, the strength of its adminis- 
trative system, its growing population, its intention to develop local 
industry (which will affect exporting countries in Europe and else- 
where), and its eagerness to enter into international affairs. 

But the island remains little known to the general public. It is 
situated at the opposite end of the world from the biggest confer- 
ence-tables; for sixty years it lay, inevitably half-hidden, within the 
French Empire. Apart from the latest political developments, per- 
haps only three times in the last twenty years has the island been re- 
ported in the press throughout the world—in 1942, during the 
British attack on Vichy; in 1947-8, during the ‘Malagasy rebellion’ ; 
and in 1959 on account of the disasters caused by a succession of 
cyclones. Many Malagasy, to whom Madagascar seems so familiar 
and important, have great difficulty in realizing how little the out- 
side world knows of them and their island. Madagascar is, however, 
a land of absorbing interest to many scientific specialists ; and it also 
holds a very important place in the history of Christian missions.* 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In ancient times waves of immigrants came to Madagascar from 
Indonesia, South-East Asia, Arabia, and possibly from Africa, and 
the link with the East is obvious in the language. European in- 
filtration into the island from 1500 onwards was largely confined to 
the coastal regions, but from this time many of the groups of 
Malagasy peoples began to form into small kingdoms, clans began 

1 See The World Today, November 1960, p. 461. 

* For a general account see Madagascar (2 vols.), Paris, Encyclopédie Maritime 
et Coloniale, 1947. On missions see Madagascar on the Move, by J. T. Hardyman 
(London, Livingstone Press, 1950), and The Waiting Isle, by G. E. Burton 
(London, Livingstone Press, 1953); also, for Roman Catholic missions, see 


Annales de la Propagation de la Foi (Lyon), 1957, No. 157, and Pentecéte sur le 
Monde (Paris), special issue of July 1959. 
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to give way to tribes, and an embryonic sense of nationhood began. 

The nineteenth century saw a clash between two main forces. On 
the one hand, the strongest Malagasy group (the Merina around 
Tananarive) had been welded into a political and military unity, 
with a self-given mission to make that authority reach to the coast in 
every direction; thus all Malagasy (even though some, such as the 
Sakalava, might consider themselves independent, with their own 
kings) were regarded as being potentially subjects of this unified 
Malagasy state and therefore without the right to deal directly with 
any outside political Power. The title of King or Queen ‘of Mada- 
gascar’ was generally recognized from the 1820s onwards. On the 
other hand, European States, especially Great Britain and France, 
had an interest in the island, not so much perhaps for its resources as 
for its strategic position in the struggle for naval, economic, and 
political supremacy in Europe and the East. Great Britain had no 
intention of annexing the island and the interest she showed was 
rather negative—to prevent an undue extension of French influ- 
ence. But France had already made spasmodic attempts at coloniza- 
tion over a period of 200 years and also recognized the authority of 
the Malagasy kings not fully subjected to the Merina. 

The power of the Merina, however, was growing rapidly and by 
the end of the century covered a good proportion of the island, 
though in some parts its writ was only nominal. A basis was laid for 
general administration, even though in the end it came to be exces- 
sively dominated by its chief architect, the Prime Minister Raini- 
lairivony, who was in fact the real ruler, the authority of the three 
successive Queens whom he married in turn, and in whose name he 
acted, being apparently slight." 

During the nineteenth century the influence of missions was es- 
pecially great, not only in the formation of churches and the in- 
culcation of new standards, the effects of which can be traced in the 
laws, but also in the provision of some medical and education 
services. 

Politically, however, disputes arose, which led to a brief war be- 
tween France and Madagascar in 1882-3, after which France be- 
came responsible for Madagascar’s external affairs, the island being 
declared a French Protectorate in 1885. French interests in Mada- 
gascar were recognized by Great Britain in the Franco—British 
treaty of 1890 in exchange for the recognition of British interests in 


1 Rainilairivony, by Chapus et Mondain (Paris, Diloutremer, 1953), gives a 
good idea of the political history of the nineteenth century. 
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Zanzibar. Further disputes arose and in 1895 a full-scale military 
expedition occupied Tananarive. On 6 August 1896 Madagascar 
was declared a French colony. 

The country was governed by ‘direct rule’ by a Civil Service, with 
no elected parliamentary authority, so that even the European resi- 
dents had little chance to express their views, except perhaps 
through contacts in France. But this was a road that was not open 
to the ordinary Malagasy under the direct supervision of a chef du 
canton. Although at first there had been hints of a different point of 
view, gradually a policy of assimilation to European (French) cul- 
ture and methods was developed. It was not to be expected that the 
Malagasy, whose cultural background was so different and who had 
already known something of self-rule, would accept all this without 
some opposition. This found expression, in 1915, in an organization 
of nationally self-conscious intellectuals known as the V.V.S., 
which the authorities claimed was planning insurrection; but at the 
same time Malagasy soldiers served France loyally in the first 
World War. 

After the last war, despite great economic and social progress in 
the island, protests against European control became more fre- 
quent. Madagascar had been wrested from the control of the Vichy 
Government in 1942 and this, together with the declaration of the 
United Nations Charter, had made a great impression on Malagasy 
leaders. There was much political activity during 1946, demands 
being made for self-rule in close association with France. In 1947 
the ‘Malagasy rebellion’ broke out. This led to the deaths of about 
150 Europeans and of thousands of Malagasy (the majority of whom 
seem not to have been killed in military operations but to have died 
from hunger and exposure in the forest). This rising left a legacy 
of bad feeling between certain Malagasy groups and individuals, 
which has still not entirely disappeared. 

After the French—African Conference held in Brazzaville in 1944 
much greater freedom of expression began to be given to the local 
population through certain elected assemblies. This process was 
continued throughout the ’fifties and culminated in the Loi Cadre. 
In 1958 came France’s crisis. De Gaulle acted firmly, and the French 
Community was born. Madagascar opted for independence within 
that Community (it was the Malagasy leader, M. Tsiranana, who 
suggested the name). After further discussions, Madagascar was 
able to present itself to the world in June 1960 as an independent 
State, the Malagasy Republic (Repoblika Malagasy or République 
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Malgache), to which other States were invited to send their am- 
bassadors and to which even the representative of France had to 
present his credentials. 

The three chief architects of the present position held by Mada- 
gascar are General de Gaulle; M. Tsiranana, who is popularly 
called ‘the Father of Independence’; and M. A. Soucadaux, who 
began his career in Madagascar with the full authority of Haut- 
Commissaire, but who has been happy to efface himself gradually 
and is now the representative of the French Republic, formally 
accredited to and voluntarily accepted by those whom he previously 
controlled. 

The Malagasy are to be congratulated on the calm manner in 
which over the last few years the transition has been made from the 
status of ‘territory within the French Union’ (formerly a ‘French 
colony’) to that of an independent State. With the exception of one 
or two minor incidents, there has been no physical violence leading 
to death or destruction of property, though there have admittedly 
been rumours, the truth of which it is difficult to assess, about 
Malagasy in one particular area disposing of a few of their fellow- 
Malagasy. Even the excitement of Independence Day and subse- 
quent celebrations did not give rise to excesses (in some places very 
strict orders were given to prevent any drunkenness in public). 

This calm and order may be attributed to various factors. The 
Malagasy, despite some tribal and social differences, are all recog- 
nizably Malagasy, so that the new State is not a political and cultural 
fiction brought about by the accident of history or through Euro- 
pean administrative convenience. There is a large trained Malagasy 
personnel in general administration, and distinct progress has been 
made over a number of years in the acquisition of new forms of ad- 
ministrative and legislative authority. And, again, the percentage of 
foreigners is small, so that the total of their vested interests of every 
type is not as great as that in such areas as Central Africa or Algeria. 
In all these matters, Madagascar has been fortunate. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The chief issue in internal politics today is in connection with the 
type of ‘independence’ which Madagascar should have. This issue 
was prominent in the ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ referendum of 1958. The domin- 


1 The course of the negotiations and agreements between France and Mada- 
gascar is outlined in Les accords franco-malgaches, by G. Devernois, in Chroniques 
de la Communauté (Paris), mai 1960, pp. 18-23. 
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arit party is the P.S.D. (Social Democrat Party), of which President 
Tssiranana is the real head. Their view is that Madagascar should be 
an independent State within the French Community, this link en- 
tailing certain reciprocal rights and obligations among all member- 
States. Some of those who voted ‘No’ (against this policy) in 1958 
now seem to accept the de facto situation. The party known as the 
AKFM (an abbreviation of Malagasy words referring to a particular 
congress) contend, on the other hand, that Madagascar should break 
away from the Community and stand entirely alone. This issue is, 
in fact, the main one on which party views diverge. In home affairs 
there is no significant difference between the two parties, whose 
policies aim generally at more education, economic progress, and 
so on. 

The Constitution provides for a National Assembly, elected by 
universal suffrage (including all French residents), with seats 
allocated to the different parties on a complicated mathematical 
system, and a Senate, composed of members appointed by the 
Government and of others representing certain major interests. The 
President is also Prime Minister, but does not in the first instance 
lose office if his Government fails to win a vote of confidence. There 
are ten Ministers, all of them Malagasy except two Frenchmen. Bya 
temporary delegation of some of the rights of the Assembly, most 
major decisions during 1960 were taken by the Council of Ministers. 
Alongside this legislative authority stands the Civil Service, still 
closely following the French pattern. There is a separate judiciary 
(and attention is being given to the development of a new body of 
Malagasy law). A Malagasy Army has also been formed. President 
Tsiranana himself comes from the Tsimihety area in the north; he 
was formerly a schoolmaster but then entered politics and along 
with others represented Madagascar in Paris. He is in his forties. 

The majority of the population still lead a simple agricultural or 
pastoral life, and though Government and church schools are in- 
creasing in number a large proportion of this class is still illiterate. 
There is a small intellectual élite, some of whom have had higher 
education in Europe. Tananarive University, founded in November 
1960, promises well, though students at university level are still 
comparatively few. 

It is worth mentioning that for the past thirty years or so there has 
been a special effort to discover the essence of the ‘Malagasy per- 
sonality’ and of ‘Malagasy life’. Some of the leaders of this dis- 
cussion are in contact with the cultural movement centred round 
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Présence Africaine, two aspects of which may be studied in two valu- 
able books by Malagasy authors. In Le Tsiny et le tody dans la pensée 
malgache (1957), M. Andriamanjato, a young Protestant minister 
and Mayor of Tananarive, draws out the deeper significance of cer- 
tain Malagasy beliefs connected with blame and retribution. On the 
other hand, in Nationalisme et Problémes Malgaches (1959), by M. 
Jacques Rabemananjara, the leading Malagasy poet and also a 
prominent political figure, who has been deeply influenced by a long 
residence in France, one sees the possibilities inherent in the inter- 
action of Malagasy and European culture when they are synthesized 
in a sensitive Malagasy mind.* 

Socially, the Malagasy, as already stated, are homogeneous, i.e. 
all Malagasy, and very conscious of it. Nevertheless, close acquain- 
tance with Malagasy society reveals that there are various differences 
between certain groups which, by the way they may give rise to mis- 
understanding, jealousy, or ‘ganging together’, are significant at 
present. These differences or prejudices, as between different 
tribes, lie, for example, in some differences of custom or language, 
in ancestral disputes reaching far back in the past, or in memories 
of oppression or other incidents. There are also differences of social 
class; this is most obvious among the Merina, where the Andriana 
or noble class forms a clearly demarcated group; their noble, 
Merina status is of no practical consequence to many other tribes; 
but these latter may still have their own distinctions between social 
classes—for example, the ‘royal’ class and the rest among the 
Sakalava, or the master and the (former) ‘worker’ classes among the 
Betsimisaraka. To say this is not to imply that the Malagasy are 
more divided than other nations. Annoyance is shown with those, 
whether foreigners or Malagasy, who, for various reasons, may over- 
emphasize these distinctions, and the President pleads for everyone 
to be regarded simply as ‘Malagasy’. But when the situation is ex- 
amined from a sociological point of view these matters have to be 
mentioned, especially as the course of events at some critical 
moments may be largely decided by these otherwise undiscerned 
factors. 

The Europeans (almost all French) number only a few tens of 
thousands, largely concentrated in the main centres (Tananarive, 
Tamatave, Fianarantsoa, Majunga). A few thousand Indians (what- 
ever may be their ‘legal’ nationality, the Malagasy regard them all as 
Indians) and Chinese occupy positions of great economic strength 

1 Both books are published by Présence Africaine (Paris). 
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out of proportion to their numbers; this sometimes leads to fears on 
the part of the Malagasy. 

Economically, the island is potentially rich, though much capital 
development is still needed. The chief food crops for home con- 
sumption are rice, maize, manioc, and ground-nuts (and a study is 
now being made by the F.A.O. of the possibilities of the Madagascar 
or Bambara bean). The chief exports are coffee, vanilla, quality rice, 
raffia, meat, and essential oils; mineral exports include graphite, 
mica, semi-precious stones; there are also workings in radio-active 
minerals (the largest deposits within the sphere of French influence). 
The chief imports consist of textiles, transport material, metals, 
machinery, and oil. France is by far the most important exporter and 
importer, followed by (in value) the U.S.A.; but trade is carried on 
with some forty different countries. There is a serious adverse trade 
balance.! 

In religion about three-fifths of the population still follow the old 
customs, whose basis may be described as being largely animatism 
and animism, with much attention paid to the ancestors, destiny, 
and taboos. The remaining two-fifths (about 2 million) claim to be 
Christians. The majority of these are divided about equally into 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. The former, which includes a large 
European personnel, are especially strong in educational work (in 
developing countries such as Madagascar the education provided by 
voluntary agencies—Christian missions and churches—often forms 
a high proportion of the education available). The recently appoint- 
ed (Roman Catholic) Archbishop of Tananarive is a Malagasy 
and there are other Malagasy bishops. The Protestants claim a 
high proportion, though by no means all, of the dominant Merina 
group, especially of the intellectual éite. The missions are now ex- 
ternal agencies offering help, as requested, to autonomous Malagasy 
church-synods. The Christian position taken by the majority of 
Madagascar’s national and local leaders is significant for the future. 

Mention must be made of scientific research. This is directed to 
the practical problems of agriculture, erosion, pest control, etc. As 
a result of the initiative of the two French leaders of the Institut de 
Recherche Scientifique, Madagascar has in the last few years been 
the meeting-place for a large number of world conferences on 
geology, meteorology, ‘science in the Indian Ocean’, and African 


1 See ‘Le Commerce extérieur de Madagascar’, in Bulletin de Madagascar 
(Tananarive), November 1960, pp. 1001-12. Also Madagascar: Birth of a New 
Republic (published by the French Embassy, New York, 1959). 
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psychology, as well as of others on education and Indian Ocean 
history. 

It is too early to be able to say much of Madagascar in inter- 
national affairs. Great eagerness has been shown to enter world 
organizations such as the United Nations, the W.H.O., and Unesco. 
Application to the first-named was made within a few hours of the 
proclamation of national sovereignty; a permanent representative, 
who combines the post with that of Ambassador to the U.S.A., has 
already been installed in the person of M. Louis Rakotomalala, who 
is accompanied by a Cultural Attaché. Another embassy is about to 
be opened in London. In Paris, owing to the form of the Com- 
munity, there is an ‘Haut Représentant’, M. Rakoto R. Ratsima- 
manga. Another Malagasy holds a special position on behalf of the 
Community in Rome. 

Malagasy delegations have visited the U.S.A. and Germany 
(West and East). President Tsiranana has made an official visit, as 
Head of State, to France and then to many of the other members of 
the French Community in Africa, as well as to Liberia. Madagascar 
is an associated territory within the Common Market and receives 
help from European development funds. 

The Government sends representatives to various world con- 
ferences on labour, health, scientific research, archives, and other 
matters. The churches send representatives to conferences on youth 
and other subjects in Canada, Britain, France, Japan, India, and 
elsewhere. Views are expressed on, for example, the policy of the 
South African Government; communications on Algeria are sent by 
the Government or Youth Councils to the United Nations. 

In short, Madagascar is determined to be seen and heard. A very 
active Information Service (originally formed by the French 
Administration many years ago) helps considerably to this end by 
producing material in various languages. This year will see the 
publication of a Madagascar Year-book in Malagasy, French, 
English, German, and Spanish. 

It would be wrong to assume, however, that all this activity means 
much to or is even known to everyone in the country. It is the élite 
and those in authority who represent their country before the world; 
it is their sense of ‘mission’, their balanced judgment or their pre- 
judices which will lead their people in one direction or another. The 
viewpoint of this group in Madagascar is well indicated by the West 
African A. Diop in his preface to a book by a Malagasy leader: “The 
under-developed peoples aspire to assume world responsibilities. 
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The number and the hunger and the awakened conscience of the 
coloured peoples are powerful springs of this dynamism which is 
already coursing through the body of the human race and causes it 
to expand and to rise to its new stature.’ 


THE FUTURE—SOME SPECIAL POINTS 
On the economic side, the following are some of the factors of the 
greatest importance for the future. 

(a) There is an increase of population of over 100,000 per annum, 
equivalent (in a population of some 5 million)? to a rate of about 
2 per cent. This has two important consequences. The produc- 
tion of food must be increased to provide for a population with a 
rising proportion of economically non-productive members 
(with the addition of other non-producers at the other end of 
the life-scale, due to the effects of growing medical care). Fur- 
ther, heavy capital outlay will be needed to provide welfare 
services even at the present level; there is already a shortage of 
funds and personnel for education. 

Government expenditure on administration, salaries of Minis- 
ters, elected representatives, and others is heavy. A beginning 
has been made in effecting economy by reducing salaries by 10 
per cent. There is a serious adverse balance of trade; the island 
owes a great deal to help from outside sources; were it not, for 
example, for France’s payment of a high figure above world 
prices for coffee, ruin would face hundreds of thousands of 
peasants on the east coast. Large sums for capital outlay are also 
contributed by France and by sponsors of development projects. 
The agricultural economy is too narrowly based. Exports con- 
sist largely of coffee (of which there is already a world surplus), 
vanilla (threatened by cyclones and synthetic brands), and 
cloves (low production). Thus, especially on the east coast, new 
crops are being considered, such as oil-bearing palms and tea. In 
the west, cotton may be extended. 

Another weakness lies in the lack of balance between agriculture 
and industry. Hitherto Madagascar has for the most part ex- 
ported raw materials and bought back finished products and 
quality goods. At the moment, the nearest approach to heavy in- 
dustry is a cement factory; other factories deal with leather, 


1 Nationalisme et Problémes Malgaches, by Jacques Rabemananjara (Paris, Pré- 
sence Africaine, 1959), Pp. 11. 
2 1958 census. 
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manioc, ground-nuts, tinned meat, and paint. The present one- 
sidedness is likely to be considerably altered by the expansion 
of local industry (for processing or construction). American 
experts have already been invited to visit Madagascar and have 
made suggestions. 

(e) Foreign investments are obviously closely linked with the 
stability and continuity of Government policy and authority. 
Certain French companies, as might be expected, have a con- 
siderable stake in the country. An enormous concern which has 
produced model conditions for its workers is the SOSUMAV 
sugar-cane plantation and factory. Major companies, still per- 
haps not quite sure of themselves, have been refusing credit. But 
conditions are still stable; there is no talk of expropriation, 
though there are suggestions that a larger proportion of profits 
should be compulsorily retained within Madagascar. 

A second matter of importance is the relationship to the French 
Community. The dominant P.S.D. party and the newly formed 
coalition party known as Miara-mirindra (Agree Together) both 
seem to desire to retain the link. Were some others to gain control, 
they might perhaps break the link. But at present nothing more 
definite can be foreseen. 

Thirdly, where does Madagascar stand in relation to the East- 
West division? This is not, of course, simply a matter of ‘politics’, 
though that may appear to be the striking edge. It concerns also 
economic methods and the form of culture in all its aspects (includ- 
ing religion) which may, from the outside, exert a powerful in- 
fluence on Malagasy life. 

In the last few hundred years, it is from the West that the chief 
influences have come, whether for good or for ill. Education and 
other social services, and Christianity, have all come from the West 
(introduced in the first place by the missions). The greater propor- 
tion of advanced Malagasy are Christians. There has been no sudden 
revulsion of feeling against Western culture or help; the Malagasy 
are in fact glad of much that French civilization and skill has brought 
them (the issue in relation to France was rather one of ‘human dig- 
nity’, responsibility, and control of affairs). The U.S.A. offers 
places in universities and elsewhere for young Malagasy; so too 
does Western Germany, as well as Israel; France has hundreds 
of Malagasy students. 

With the Eastern bloc, on the other hand, links have been and still 
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are slight. A Malagasy’s own account of his country’s struggle for 
independence has appeared in Russian, but the translation seems not 
to have been authorized by the author.’ There is a small Malagasy 
Communist Party ; anumber of Malagasy have attended conferences 
or courses behind the Iron Curtain or in Peking; some of these claim 
that they go to see the world and to hear all points of view. Some of 
those with Communist or near-Communist sympathies form a part 
of the coalition known as the AKFM;; because of this association 
those who are most anti-Communist level the charge of ‘Com- 
munist’ against all those linked within that coalition, whatever may 
be their personal views. Malagasy Roman Catholics are given a lead 
by their Church’s policy. Protestants do not receive the same con- 
tinuous or authoritative lead and are largely left to weigh up the 
situation for themselves, with some help from the religious and 
other points of view of the forceful commentary on affairs pro- 
vided by the independent and influential Protestant paper Fanasina. 

But it is an over-simplification to think that the issue facing the 
Malagasy as a people, and not simply as a Government, is just that of 
deciding whether to join the Western or the Eastern camp. They do 
not judge the situation uncritically; for example, the official paper 
of the party in power remarked in a recent editorial that ‘inde- 
pendence opens a wide door for other nations. What has been seen 
so far is the big nations streaming in and opening embassies through- 
out Africa and Madagascar; and they are “‘tickling’’ those countries 
so that they will follow them and join with them.”? Alongside this is 
the reiterated plea that help from outside should be disinterested, 
simply for the benefit of those helped. 

There are two other policies open, neither of which is yet fully 
formed but which are being discussed. According to the one, 
Madagascar should link up more closely with Africa. The Malagasy 
do not usually care to be regarded as ‘Africans’; but geographical 
proximity, the existing contacts within the Community and the 
greater ‘sympathy’ that they may beget, and the possibility of closer 
co-operation seem to be turning the eyes of some towards Africa. 
There is talk of a possible grouping of African States for economic 
and other purposes. 

The other proposed policy is for Madagascar to remain as far as 


1 Madagaskar (Madagascar), by Wilfred Rabemananjara (Moscow, 1956). 

* La République (Tananarive), 23 December 1960. 

* See reports of the Brazzaville meeting of representatives of French-speaking 
African States, December 1960. 
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possible outside the disputes of the main Powers and to concentrate 
rather on forming a ‘bridge’ between newly awakening Africa and 
the lands of the East to which the Malagasy are linked by ethnic 
origin, language, and customs. 

J. T. HaRDYMAN 
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